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ABSTRACT 

The strong emphasis on staff development stems, at 
least in part, from studies of innovation that profilerated in the 
wake of "A Nation at Risk" (1983) . Current guidelines for staff 
development provide specific information about instructional 
strategies that promote student achievement, and the kinds of 
interventions that help teachers master those strategies. This 
Research Brief summarizes the recent literature on staff development 
focusing on 5 strategies that emerged in the late 1980s. In 
particular, it looks at staff development from the viewpoint of 
School Based Management/Shared Decision Making (SBM/SDM) , which the 
New York City Schools have been attempting to introduce. The five 
strategies that are the focus of this brief are: (1) the importance 
of staff development for promoting student achievement; (2) linking 
research and practice, often through joint inquiry on a particular 
issue; (3) collaborative models, such as coaching and teamwork; (4) 
changing the culture of the organization toward colltJborative work 
structures that encourage more interdependence among teachers; and 
(5) helping teachers meet the challenges of SBM/SDM, a setting in 
which staff development is central to the mission of the school. An 
insert, "Trendlines USA," provides information on case studies that 
highlight the importamce of staff development to SBM/SDM. Thirty-two 
references are cited. (AMH) 
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In the eighties, staff develop- 
ment was considered by many to 
be a cornerstone of the school 
restnicturing movement Not any 
more. In the nineties, many edu- 
cators see it as virtually the whole 
foundation. One prominent re- 
searcher notes the "increasingly 
sprawling prominence" of staff 
development, adding that, "it is 
correctly seen as the central strat- 
egy for improvement" (Fullan 
1990). 

The emphasis placed on staff 
development stems,atleastinpan, 
from studies of innovation that 
proliferated in the wake of the 
alarming Nation at Risk report in 
1983. lliis research showed that: 

<^ Most teachers use a narrow 
repertoire of instructional 
practices (Sirotnik 1983). 

^ They expand that repertoire 
only when they are given sub- 
stantial and carefully designed 
training. 

Sustained change in c'<mcu- 
lum and instruction depends 
on a shared understanding of 
the nature of the change and 
whatitcan accomplish (Joyce 
etal. 1987). 
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Today, the linkbetween school 
improvement and staff develop- 
ment is an article of faith for the 
educational reform movement. 
But as recently as 15 years ago, 
the educational literature was just 
beginning to establish staff devel- 
opment as a key element in suc- 
cessful innovation (Fullan & 
Pomfret 1977, cited in Fullan 
1990). 



Significant change 
in teachers' beliefs 
and attitudes takes 
place only 

when they see 
concrete evidence 
that their teaching 

methods have 
boosted 

achievement. 



By the late 1980s, American 
schools were spending several 
billion dollars on staff develop- 
ment each year — most in the 
form of salary increments for 
teachers who take university 



courses and earn advanced de- 
grees. Often, there has been little 
evidence of return on this invest- 
ment in terms of concrete benefits 
to children: many teachers con- 
sider these courses too remote 
from the schoobx)om to be of real 
value; in-service activities have 
generally been closer to reality, 
but in many cases have had little 
impact on teaching practices 
(Harvard Education Utter, July 
1986). 

Where do we stand in 1991? 
Thanks to the last decade's ex- 
pansion in educational R&D and 
new research in applied psychol- 
ogy, we now know a great deal 
about effective schools and effec- 
tive teaching. We also know what 
effective staff development looks 
like. 

The vague guidelines for staff 
development that proliferated in 
the seventies and early eighties 
(e.g., "Promote professional 
growth," "Use hands-on activi- 
ties") have given way to more 
specific information about in- 
structional strategies that promote 
student achievement, and the 
kinds of interventions that help 
teachers master those strategies. 

"PERMISSION TO REPRODUCE THIS 
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That's the good news. The bad 
news is thatdespite all of this new 
knowledge, staff development is 
still not well practiced (FuUan 
1990). 

Nevertheless, teachers continue 
to support staff development ef- 
forts. In the late 1980s, a study by 
the University of California at 
Berkeley found that "among 
teachers, consistent supporters of 
staff development outnumber 
consistent critics six to one" (Little 
1988). 

Educational leaders across the 
nation also value staff develop- 
ment, and are giving it high prior- 
ity in their reform efforts. Here in 
New York City, Chancellor Jo- 
seph A. Fernandez has empha- 
sized that professional develop- 
ment is vital to his efforts to in- 
troduce School-Based Manage- 
ment/Shared Decision Making 
(SBM/SDM) into the city's 
schools. His first budget mes- 
sage underscored its importance: 

"We will not impose from 
above the kind of sessions that 
generations of teachers have been 
required to sit through, wheiheror 
net the content addressed their 
interests or needs, or those of 
their students. Rather, we are 
committed to a responsive, flex- 
ible program of professional de- 
velopment, planned by school 
professionals. We are committed 
to a program that includes par- 
ents, so that they can acquire the 
skills and information they need 
to help their children and to take 
partinschoolrefonn." (Fernandez 
1990) 

This Research Brief summa- 
rizes the recent literature on staff 
development, focusing on five 
strategies that emerged in the late 



eighties and the first years of this 
decade. (Ournext ResearchBriif 
looks into the related issue of par- 
ent involvement) In particular, it 
looks at staff development from 
the viewpoint of SBM/SDM. It is 
not a "how-to" guide for orga- 
nizing staff development activi- 
ties; rather, it stresses principles 
that promise to make staff devel- 
opment pay off, in xeims of last- 
ing impact on teaching practices, 
and most importantly, on student 
achievement. 



/. Promoting Student 
Achievement 

Staff development can have 
many consequences: it caii 
change teachers' attitudes and 
behaviors; it can help to profes- 
sionalize teaching; it can encour- 
age coUegiality. These are very 
important benefits, but research- 
ers tend to agree that educator 
should not undertake staff devel- 
opment for those reasons alone. 
They should do so for one primary 
reason: to help teachers help stu- 
dents reach their full potential. 

For many years, researchers 
argued that the impact of staff 
development on achievement was 
too indirect, and affected by too 
many variables, to be measured 
with any confidence. The success 
Ufa staff development activity, or 
an entire program, was usually 
evaluated on the basis of feed- 
back from participants and their 
supervisors: What had they ex- 
pected toleam? Did they learn it? 
Would they use the material in 
their classrooms? 

Only in the last few years have 
researchers systematically dem- 



onstrated a relationship between 
staff development and school 
achievement (Joyce & Showers 
1987). 

Numerous recent studies have 
shown that strong staff develop- 
ment components were essential 
to the effective implementation 
of a variety of innovative teach- 
ing practices. Stallings (cited in 
FuUan 1990), for example, com- 
pared the effects of threedififerent 
teacher training designs on read- 
ing scores, showing the potential 
of carefully designed staiff devel- 
opment for implementing single 
innovations. 

This research has had several 
very important consequences: 

<^ Schools can now plan and 
implement staff development 
programs widi the expecta- 
tion of bottom-line results, in 
terms of higher student 
achievement. 

^ They can choose among nu- 
merous training models that 
are known to promote student 
learning. 

4» They can introduce greater 
accountability for the use of 
skills taught in staff develop- 
ment sessions. 

<» They can promote greater 
commitment on the part of 
teachers; for researchers tell 
us that significant change in 
teachers' beliefs and atti- 
tudes take place only when 
they see concrete evidence 
that their teaching methods 
have boosted achievement 
(Guskey 1985). 

^ Fmally,theycancreategreater 
opportunity for success. 



2. Unking Theory and 
Practice 

Recent educational research 
has demonstrated the effective- 
ness of numerous instnictional 
approaches, such as cooperative 
learning, and offers a fair amount 
ofdetailabouthowtheyworic. In 
this sense, research is more rel- 
evant than ever, but too often, it is 
not reaching the people who need 
it 

In fact, it appears that teachers 
are less able or willing to use 
results of relevant research, com- 
pared to members of other profes- 
sions that traditionally rely on 
research and development to in- 
form practice (Schiller, CaroU, & 
Pankake 1986; Brandt 1984; both 
studies cited in Fleming 1988). 
This finding stems, at least in part, 
from the nature of much educa- 
tional research. 

According to Fleming (1988), 
teachers remain wary, believing 
that most research: 

<^ Has little potential for im- 
proving practice: In one 
study less than half of the 
respondents agreed that edu- 
cational research gave them 
practical suggestions for im- 
proving instruction. 

Is too remote flom the class- 
room: It laclcs immediacy. 
It is inaccessible, irrelevant, 
and sometimes inaccurate. 

❖ Doesn't reflect teachers* 
values: Most research, par- 
ticularly quantitative studies, 
mis5es the human dimension 
that is so impoitant to teach- 
ers: the emotional demand5 
and rewards of teaching. 



♦ Is not **user'friendly**: 
Teachers pressed for time are 
oftenpTMcmed with toomuch 
infonnation, in a fonn which 
is too hard to sort 

How can teachers find their 
way through the labyrinth of edu- 
cational research to pinpoint the 
strategy that may help them meet 
the specific needs of their stu- 
dents? Once they've located rel- 
evant research, how can they 
translate its most important find- 
ings into concrete classroom 
practice.s that they can use? Ttiese 
are majorchallenges of staff de- 
velopment today. Meeting them 
requires a great deal more than 
photocopying stacks of articles: 
theory alone rarely results in skill 
acquisition or transfer of skills 
into the classroom (Paiker 1988). 



When teachers 
observe and discuss 
what they have 
learned with each 
other, they're more 
likely to use new 

approaches 
effectively than 
teachers who work 
in isolation. 



Increasingly, staff development 
is being seen as a way to engage in 
joint inquiry on a particular re- 
search issue. Done right, it gives 
teachers a chance to respond to- 
gether to the question: How does 
this research speak to our needs 
and those of our students? How 
can u'e use it to improve out- 
comes? 



Joint inquiry is important, but 
notsufficient Researchers tellus 
thatteachersleamnew techniques 
best when they can see them used 
in actual classrooms, try them out 
and get feedback on their efforts, 
discuss them with fellow teach- 
ers, and integrate them into exist- 
ing classroom routines {Harvard 
Education Utter, July 1986). 

Today, few teachers take part 
in these activities on a d.^y or 
even weekly basis. That is why 
coaching arid other collaborative 
models have become a major fo- 
cus of recent literature on staff 
development 



3, Working Together: 
Coaching and Other 
CollalforaHve Models 

Few teachers can move directly 
from the in-service session to the 
classroom and begin implement- 
ing new strategies or innovations 
successfully. This process takes 
time — "spaced" time to plan and 
try out new approaches, experi- 
ment, and work with colleagues 
(formally orinfonnally) to evalu- 
ate successes and problems 
(Paricer 1988). 

A number of recent studies fo- 
cus on the importance of "coach- 
ing" during these intervals, as 
teachers adapt new methods to 
the needs of their students (Joyce 
etal. 1987; Paricer 1988; Harvard 
Education Letter, July 1986). 
Beverly Showers has called 
coaching the most effective way 
for making sure that training gets 
translated into actual classroom 
practice (cited in Parker 1988). 



Coaching generally means 
pairs or small groups of teacheri 
working together, observing each 
other, offering each other point- 
ers, and sharing experiences on a 
daily basis. Research shows that 
when teachers observe and dis- 
cuss one another's efforts to use 
what they've learned, they're 
more lilcely to use the new ap- 
proaches effectively and appro- 
priately than teachers who woik 
in isolation (FUllan 1990). 

These collaborations, both for- 
mal and informal, appear to be 
critical to the sustained impact of 
staff development. In fact, it's 
been found that changes in behav- 
ior persist as long as feedback 
continues; then behaviors gradu- 
ally return to the starting point 
(FuUan 1990). 

The success of collaborative 
models depends in pan on avail- 
ability of collaborative time. And 
that requires a willingness on the 
part of school planners to make 
fundamental scheduling changes; 
it may mean restructuring the 
school day, giving teachers an 
additional preparation period in 
which to observe other classes, 
coach colleagues and receive 
coaching, or ts^ke part in focused 
discussions of teaching. 

Few schools are now organized 
to allow these activities. Indeed , 
the average teacher observes 
someone else's class once every 
three years {Harvard Education 
i>/r£r, July 1986). School-Based 
Management/Shared Decision 
Making can address this problem 
by giving schools the opportunity 
to restructure schedules to make 
lime for staff development 

In the long run, successful staff 
developmenthinges on educators' 



desire and ability to make lasting 
changes in the culture of the 
school, creating a more reason- 
able balance between the kind of 
ongoing collaboration that rein- 
forces change, and the kind of 
solitude that teachers need to get 
their woik done and protect their 
sanity (Fullan 1990). 



4, Changing the Culture of 
the Organization 

Borrowing from the relatively 
new discipline of organizational 
development, educational tiieo- 
rists like MichaelFullanand Judith 
Little have stressed the need to 
change the culture of the organi- 
zation. They aigue that the likeli- 
hood of successful implementa- 
tion hinges on the presence of 
collaborative woik cultures. 

Little, for example, offers a 
model in which teachers taking 
part in staff development activi- 
ties move from complete inde- 
pendence to interdependence, in- 
creasing both the frequency and 
intensity of their interactions with 
other teachers. In this model, 
teachers move through fourstages: 

1) brainstorming and scanning 
for ideas, 

2) aid ana assistance. 

3) mutual sharing, and 

4) joint work. 

"Joint woik" for Little means 
encounters among teachers that 
rest on shared responsibility for 
the woik of teaching. Shesuesses 
that in and of itself, joint woik 
does not guarantee benefits for 
children; indeed, teachers may 
support one another in continuing 
stale, ineffective approaches. But 



from her point of view, the risk is 
worthwhile, since without joint 
woik. the lasting benefits of staff 
development are questionable. 

Like other researoheis who 
stress oiganizational culture, she 
believes that staff development 
programs that introduce a single 
new innovation into a school — 
includingacoachingormentoring 
program — have little lasting im- 
pact on the culture of the school. 

Those who stress school cul- 
ture tend to take a more gllobal 
approach to staff development, 
which they see as a key to chang- 
ing the nature of the institution. 
Their agenda is broad, and in- 
creasin^y it is shared by leaders 
of private industry: introducing 
the notion of life-long learning 
into our instiUitions. and making 
that goal a central factor in their 
organization, routines, and ac- 
countability structure. 

The notion that successful staff 
development both hinges on. and 
leads to, collaborative work 
stnictures is basic to School-Based 
Management/Shared Decision 
Making. SBM/SDM proceeds 
from the premise th -At every major 
step toward school reforni inevi- 
ubly changes the school culnire; 
and that only by changing the 
school culture can we bring about 
reform. 



5. Helping Teachers Mset the 
Challenges of SBM/SDM 

SBM/SDM provides an oppor- 
tunity to restnicture schools to 
facilitate staff development At 
the same dme, it places new de- 
mands on staff development. 



TRCWPmHES USA 

SCHOOL DICTRICTS AROUND THE NATION FIND 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT ESSENTIAL TO SBM/SDM 

The educational literature ofTers several case studies that highlight the 
importance of staff devel(^ent to SBM/SDM. 

Adams Countyt Colorado: An article by three administrators whc: 
were instrumental in bringing site-based management to this school district 
reviews the mistakes of their first year. **We had begun with training strictly 
limited to [school improvement] and had neglected training in the necessary 
underlying skills for shared decision making '* (Harrison et al. 1989, p. 57). 
To remedy these shortcomings, the district's staff develq)ment department 
worked with school decision-makfvs to defme collaboration and detennine 
what processes to use in making various kinds of decisions. They also 
conducted workshops for teachers and administrators in facilitation, conflict 
iesolution,communicalionskills,and participatory decision making (Hairison 
ctal. 1989). 

C erritos, California: Teachers in the ABC District in Ceiritos, Califor- 
nia, where the schools shifted to a highly participatory structure, found that 
staff development was essential. Teachers were given considerable released 
time for staff development, assisted by a networic of parent volunteers who 
committed time each week to support staff development time during the 
school day. The emphasis \i« as on learning new communication and group 
decision-making skills. '"iVhen we get to the planning of our vision," 
commented one teacher, "we And we need more skills'* (Sickicrl988). 

Dade County, Florida: The number one lecommendadon of Dcde 
County's Office of Educational Accountabiliiy. in evaluating the first yea* 
of the SBM/SDM pilot program, called for more technical assistance anj 
staff development in three areas: mov ing from concepts to workable 
"products"; conducting more efflcivnt SBM/SDM meetings; and conflict 
resolution (Cisione, Fernandez & Tcniillo 1989). 

Rochester, New York: As pan of the Rochester public schools' Career 
in Teaching Plan, the school district and the teachers' union are collaborating 
10 link staff development activities with assessment of teachers' job per- 
formance. When completed, performance appraisals will be designed to 
promote ongoing professional growth. One report notes, "developing a 
responsive performance appraisal system ' : an essential aspect of the 
teaching profession's efforts to restructure scnools by revitalizing its own 
ranks" (GUleu 1989). 



SBM/SDM makes the local 
school the basic unit of responsi- 
bility and accountability. It as- 
sumes that local educators and 
parents are the best people to make 
decisions about the specific chil- 
dren in their schools . Its success 
therefore hinges on efforts to give 
them the infonnat'on and tools 
they need to mske those deci- 
sions. 

In this setting, staff develop- 
ment becomes central to the mis- 
sion of the school. In the context 
of SBM/SDM, staff development 
means not only interventions 
geared to helping teachers imple- 
ment specificschool impiovement 
strategies; in addition, it means 
offering the assistance they need 
to choose among an array of school 
improvement options; ^md the 
skills required for participatory 
decision-making. 

SBM/SDM gives teachers 
greater responsibility for educa- 
tional decision-making. Of 
course, decision-making is not 
new to teachers: every day of the 
week, every teacher makes hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of deci- 
sions about educational practice 
(Conley 1989). Indeed, re- 
searchers have shown that a 
teacher makes a decision about 
how to inieract with students on 
the average of every two minutes! 
(Clark & Peterson, cited in 
Stiggens, 1988). 

However, when they meet with 
other local plaimers, in a collabo- 
rative process that results in de- 
cisions about the school's educa- 
tional goals, practices, and bud- 
get allocations, school profes- 
sionals and parents are flnding 
that they need irairing incommu- 
nicationskills,c'j'iflict resolution. 



and team building. (Sec 
Trendlines USA). 

Son) 2 of the challenges posed 
by SBri/SDM require comfort, if 
not expertise, in areas that lay 



outside the training or day-to-day 
experience of most teachers. Of 
these, nor is more i mponant than 
the ability to gather or access in- 
formation about student and 
school achievement: to read and 
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SUPPORTINGSCHOOL-BASEDPROFESSIONALDEVELOFMENT 

Professional development is crucial to the success of refonn efforts in 
New YofkCity. It encompasses a broad spectrum of programs and activities 
that pursue all of the trriditional goals of staff developmenu suppoiting 
instruction, classroom management, and cuiriculum development But 
underlying all of these activities, and lending coherence to them, is a 
commitment to moving the school system toward School-Based Manage- 
ment/Shared Decision Making. Two hundred of our public schools are now 
participating in SBM/SDM. 

CUywide Efforts 

Toward this end, the school system has undertaken two m^jor, collabo- 
rative ventures: 

The ProfeuioiuU Development Center (PDCU opented in cdlabora- 
tion with the Bank Street College of Education with support from the Aaron 
Diamond Foundation, supports schools' efforts to introduce SBM/SDM, 
and to help their students reach their full potential. The PDC provides 
training and support to principals, parents, and teachers seeking new skills 
to improve their schools. A primary component is skills upgrading for 
transferred inincipals. The PDC coordinates professional development 
resources of the public schools, colleges, universities, community and 
social service agencies, corporations, unions and other organizations. 

The PDC's wide array of activities includes many workshops each 
month that focus on scch topics as managing the restructuring process; 
group process: various aspects cS student devek)pment/instruction: and the 
use of microcomputers to support SBM/SDM. Numerous activities are 
designed to l!ielp parents become effective educational decision-makers, 
and gain an overview of school management, various curricula and 
mandated programs, and educational assessment 

Directed by Nola Whitcman, the PDC is located at the Bank Street 
CoUege of Education, 610 W. 112 Street New York. NY 10025. Tele- 
phone: (212) 721-tm. 

The Professional Development Laboratory School Project^ initiated 
with private funding from Morgan Guaranty Trust Co:npany of New York, 
gives school professionals the opportunity to integrate theory and practice. 
Built on a peer coaching model, (he project gives visiting teachers a chance 
to spend several weeks in the classroom of an especially successful teacher, 
focusing on a particular issue or range of issues. Says Project Coordinator 
Mary Ann Walsh, "This is not a deficit model. We want teachers to come 
to (he lab because they waiit to grow and learn, and to bu»me even more 
effective in the clasroom than they already are." The project provides a 
cadre of adjunct or replacement teachers who spend time in the visiting 
teacher's class before (and sometimes after) the several-week absence, 
ensuring a smooth transition. 

Professional Development Labs arc now operating in Disuict 2. wh^rc 
the focus is bilingual education; and in District S, where the emphtisis is on 
understanding the needs of middle school children, and improving achieve- 
ment in English and science. 



interpret these data, drawing con- 
clusions about student strengths 
and needs; and to identify educa- 
tional strategies needed to address 
the specific areas of weakness and 
strength pinpointed by the data. 

These skills are especially im- 
portant as educators work to de- 
vise alternative, performance- 
based assessment techniques. If 
they are to be effective, appropri- 
ate, and fair, these new techniques 
must come from teachers. 
Teachers have to be aware of them 
and understand them. 

Today, most participants in 
school-based management teams 
have little, if any, training in as- 
sessment. Researchers have 
found, in a decade-long study, 
that teachers typically spend a 
third of their professional time 
involved in activities related to 
assessment (Stiggins 1988). And 
yet, most teacher training pro- 
grams require no courseworic in 
educational measurement; many 
programs do not offer any. A 
broad study based in the Pacific 
Northwest concluded that the vast 
majority of today's teachers 
probably received no assessment 
trainingwhatsoevcraspartof their 
professional preparation (Stiggins 
1991). 

Despite this gap, inservice 
training in classroom assessment 
is rare. Perhaps based on earticr 
experience, many teachers say 
they neither need nor want any 
more training in testing. But 
asked if they want help with spe- 
cific measurement topics that re- 
late to them, their students and 
their classrooms, they say defi- 
nitely (Stiggins 1991). 

In summary, of the various staff 
development activities that sup- 



MAKING STAFF DEVELOPMENT PAY OFF 

Use this checklist to review your school's staff development plan: 

□ Have teachers been involved in every aspect of planning? 

□ Does every staff developmentactivity relate to theoverail school plan? 

□ HaveyouscnitinizedexistingslaffdevelopmentpiogFams,elin)inaU^ 
efforts that don*t work and building on those that do? 

G Does the plan reflect the needs and diverse backgrounds of all the 
children in the school* including those with special needs or talents? 

□ Does every activity incorporate multicultural education, giving teach- 
ers the resources they need to infuse this perspective throughout the 
curriculum? 

□ Has the content of staff development programs been selected from those 
approaches that have been shown to promote student achievement? 

□ Do teachers have an opportunity to help each other translate research 
fmdings into practice? 

□ Are in-service sessions followed up by coaching, or other collaboradve 
models, that give teachers a chance to observe each other, offer advice, 
and share experiences? 

□ Have you considered changes to the schooPs organization, scheduling, 
or routines that may be needed to allow ongoing collaborative work 
among teachers and administrators? 

□ Does it help school professionals meet the challenges of SBM/SDM, 
offering sharply focused assistance to those who arc taking new 
responsibility for educational planning and resource allocation? 



port SBM/SDM, those that help 
teachers participate effectively in 
collaborative decision-making 
and use assessment data to select 
educational strategies are espe- 
cially critical. 



Conclusion 

In the nineties, staff develop- 
ment is playing a leading role in 
school improvement. lis focus 
has sharpcn^rd, zeroing in on 
proven strategics — those that 
have been shown to help students 



achieve the'r f\ill potential. We 
now know a great deal about what 
effective staff development looks 
like. The challenge is to put it into 
practice: selecting the content of 
staff development from those 
mo<?els or approaches that are 
known to promote achievement; 
helping teachers to translate re- 
search finc^.ings into classroom 
practice; taking advantage of 
coaching and other collaborative 
models; changing the cultutx: of 
the school; and giving teachers 
and parents the skills they need to 
take pan in SBM/SDM. 
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